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at an earneſt enquirer after truth, for the 
better diſcovery thereof, to excite the curio- 
fry of the good and wiſe, by making uſe of 
a name ſo well-known among them, and fo 
= dear to them, 


To atone, in ſome meaſure, for this treſ- 
paſs ; 3 you will find, in the following piece, 
that, out of regard to your taſte, I have en- 
deavor d to ſave time and trouble to my rea- 
ders; and, I hope, added evidence to my ar- 
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termination. * 
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t be auiniſtend, = 


DULT perſons only are OT ſu ppos'd 
to be the prope ſub jects of this Te ech 
but, 


Z D Children i ; ſeem to haye a title to it. In fa- 


Yor of this opinion, 
3. For Antborities, hardly any chin per haps, has 
2 better recommendation. It was the practice 
of the primitive church in the moſt early times after 
the apoſtles It was univerſally obſerv'd by the 
greek church rt: — and by che latin, for 
"1 | about 


+: tors ſupper 
about a thouſand yeats z and never laid aſide by 
8 then#;-till they became moſt grievouſly corrupted; 
| and till the monſter of tranſubſtantiation appear'd 
in the world; when the ſame ſuperſtition occaſion'd 
| the aboliſhing this cuſtom, and the taking- away 
| the cup from the laity,” together ; both which were 
| profeſſedly done by the. ſame councils —- and, 
when tlie lat ima laid it aſide, it Kill continued a- 
mong the purer chriſtians of bobemia, who bore 
ſuchja noble teſtimony againſt the ſuperſtition, ido- 
latty, and tyrapny of che roman churehz and-Was 
kept in uſe among them, till within about half a 
century of the reformatio : | 
4. For Arguments — in Effect, it may be in- 
ferr'd from the following expreſſions: (1) This 
is my body, which was broken for you“. 1 Cor. 
fr. 24. for infants, no doubt, as well as for adult 
chriſtians: if ſo, and they have done nothing to 
| forfeit the benefit of it; why ſhould not the ſigns 
and pledges of it belong to them alſo. (2) The 
*© bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Chriſt: the cup &e.” 1 Cor. 10. 
16. Now, it infants have an intereſt in the body 
and blood of Chriſt; why not a title to the ſigns 
of that communion. in the body and blood of Chriſt. 
(3) For vr, being many, are one bread, and one 
body: for we are all partakers of that one bread.” 
1, Cor. 10. 17. Now, if the partaking of that bread 
does ſignify and evidence all the members of the vi- 
ſible church to be but one body; and infants muſt 
not partake of it: how can their unity with the 
church, or their being of that body, be ſignified, 
| - or prov'd, by it's being receiv'd-by others, when 
i they themſelves are excluded. —- ad Homi- 
nem, it may be argued that They, who admit 
the baptiſm of infants, ought alſo to admit 
their communion; both ſtanding upon the ſame 
footing ; the reaſons for, and objections in in- 
ETC 1 5 ant - 
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eee, 
fänt-baptiſm, being equally applica — 
onna on, (x) In Behalf of infant-bptiſm, it aal. 
leg d that infants are members of the viſible church, 
capable of falvation (1 Cor. 7. 14. Luk; 18. 15.) &c.- 
that therefore they are entitled to that means of ſalva- 
tion and ought to be initiated into the church, by 
the ordinance, vhich God has appointed for that pur- 
poſe. By parity of reaſon, it is evident that they 
ought to be treated as members; and not excluded 
from any of the privileges, which God has granted 
to his church in common, &c. (2) Againſt infant- 
baptiſm it is pretended that infants are incapable of 
what is requir*d to baptiſm, viz; faith and repen- 
tance; and that therefore they have no title to it. 
In anſwer to which it is generally faid, that though 
they may not be capable of all the ends of it, yet 
they are of ſome; and thoſe, ſuch as are a ſufficient 
reaſon for their being admitted to it. In like man- 
ner it may be ſaid, with regard to the euchariſt, that 
though they may not be capable of thoſe mental acts, 
with which the adult ſhould come to this ordinance z 
yet they ate capable of receiving the bleſſing of Chriſt, 
and che ne covenant. (3) So that this argument, 
from children's incapacity,” cannot reaſonably be of 
any force t debar them from theſe: federal rites, of 
the one and the other ſort, under the goſpel. and 
this we have the greater reaſon to ſuppoſe; becauſe; 
though their incapacity was the ſaite under the law, 
yet did it not exclude them fram̃ the like federal 
rites and inſtitutions ; or even fromiany of the ma: 
ny ſacraments, which the Tſraelites partook of. 
. The advantages; that would attend the revival 
of this practice, would be ſuch as theſe: (1) The 


frightfulneſs of che ordinance would be leſſen'd by 
People's growing: up in the uſe of it; and conſe- 


quently! our comſnunions would be: fuller, and more 
frequent. (2) Hereby alſo good! impreſſions would 


be made on children! at leaſt young perſons would 
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be brought more under diſciplin: — the rulers 3 of. 
the church (who have now no handle to proceed a- 
3 them, as they grow-up, and become diſſo- 
Tate) would have a greater advantage for dealing 
with them; whence, in all probability, they them - 
ſelves would be more circumſpect; an their patents 
more careful of their education, to prevent their 
incurring an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, or the loſs of that 
privilege which 1 is the badge of their profeſſion. 5 
7. The main objection againſt this opinion is 
founded on the incapacity of infants to do ſeveral. 
things, that are requir d to be done by the inſtitu- 
tion. e. g. Do this in remembrance. of me 
Luk. 22. 19. 1 Cor. 11. 24. Let a man examin. 
*< himſelf,” and: fo let him eat, &c.“ 18 11: 28. 
7 Diſcerning the lord's body, &c. 1 Cor, 17. 29. 
Anſw. (I) In general (1) Theſe directions, accor- 
ding to their common acceptation, are to be un- 
derſtood to oblige thoſe only, that are capable of 
obſerving them; yet ſo, as not to exclude ſuch, as, 
by reaſon of their age, are uncapable. In "like 
manner, that command, If any one will not work, 
<< let. him not ear (2 Theſſ. 3. 10.) muſt be, fo, 
limited to ſuch as are able to work; as not to ex- 
clude others, who, myſt eat, though they cannot 
work. (2) Children, among the. Iſraelites, were 
por hinder'd from eating the paſſover (Exod. 12. 3 
26, 27. Maimon-/ ap. Ainſw. in exod. 12. a 
if. templesſeryice. vol. i. c. x3- p. 959.) thou 
the deſign. of that feaſt was to keep-up the remem- 
brance of their delivery out of Egypt zaſt WV 
pf the euchariſt is to keep-up the.romembrance of 
our redemption by Chriſt, | (3) If this objection be 
valid, we may; by the ſame rule, exclade children 
R From all the parts of worſhip. ., Thus, for inſtance 
Children are not, 4qcording to this way of argui 
o 8 ſuffer d . all 5 pray in fact 


For, the apoſt e elender this: $5. 
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rule for, him that prays: Let him aſk in faith, 
nothing wavering; ' and adds: ( Let not him 
ho wavers, think that he ſhall receive any 
thing of the lord.“ But, does any one think, he 
is not to put his children upon praying by them- 
ſaves, or upon Joining in prayer with others; till 
they can pray in faith ? The like faith is alſo neceſ- 
ſary in hearing the word. for, The word preach'd 
* does not profit, not being mixt with faith in 
te them that hear it.. Nay, we are requir'd (1 Pet. 
2. 2.) to lay aſide all malice, and all guile, and 
„ hypocriſies, and envies, and evil ſpeakings; and 
thus to defire the ſincere milk of the word, that 
« 'we may grow thereby. And the danger of hear- 
ing the word unprofitably is very awfully repreſen; 
ted, as well as that of cating and drinking unwor- 
thily. for (2 Cor. 2. 16.) miniſters **are to them, 
that periſh, the favor of death unto death; as 
they are to them, chat are ſav'd, the ſavor of life 
„ unto life.“ (II) In particular, If theſe directions 
are underſtood, as the original and context ſeem to 
require; it will Appear that children are not exclu- 
ded by them. for (1) With reſpect to the com- 
mand of Chriſt, ©* Do this in remembrance of me: 
ſince it may well uf that his diſciples, as à bo- 
dy or ſociety, ſhould keep up the remembrance of 
his paſſion in the world, by holding this appointed 
feaſt,” the memorial thereof: certainly infants, be- 
ing part of that ſociety, are capable of joining with 
it in this feaſt, which is held for ſuch a purpoſe; 
and, thereby, of ſhewing the lord's death till he 
come. Ox, If it be Ef according to the 
frequent uſe of: the original word in © ſeptuagint 
(Lev. 24. 7. Num. 10. 10. &c.) Do this (a. 
eit iu dne? for a memorial of me before 
God:“ as this memorial of Chriſt's death is made 
in the name ard behalf of the whole church, infants 
as well as;grown perſons ; there is che more . | 
lets + ay 
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N it ſhould. be ſignified to be made 75 YER Jo 
all partaking of it. (2) As to the apoſtle's advice, 
Let a man examin himſelf, and 50. that 1s) ac- 
* cordingly. (or agreeably, to the Lotion, Va 
„ Chriſt, which I have now related to you) let h 
< eat Kc. as to this advice ſay, thus underſto 
It. 15 plain that it does not, in the leaſt, concern 1 7 
fants: inaſmuch as they are not capable of ſuch irre- 
gularities, as the apoſtle com plain d. of; and about 


K 10 


which he would have them examin themſelves. (3) 


In like manner, Not- diſcerning (or diſcriminating) 
the lord's body; that is, not- making a difference 
between the lord's ſupper and a common meal, was 
another irregularity, which the apoſtle blames the 
Corinthians for. Now, this could not be owing to 
children; and therefore does not at all concern 
them. on the contrary, this diſorder being redrefs'd ; 
the bread, in_the lord's ſupper, would. be given to 
them not as common bread, but as the body of the 
lord; and fo, by their eating it with worthy par- 
takers of it, the lord's body would be duly diſcern; 
ed or diſcriminated from common food. 
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«© uſual time for eating) the feaſt of the paſſover 
*© (or. paſchal lamb; this not being done till after 
three in the afternoon on the paſſover-day) his 


hour would have been come that he ſhould de- 


part out of this world unto the father; ( 
5 Deimve e,) and being at (the paſchal) ſupper 
(of unleaven' d bread and bitter herbs) he riſes 
from it; and (before the ordinary meal, after 
which he inſtituted the euchariſt) puts-off his 
: (upper) garments; takes a towel, and girds him- 
ſelf; then he pours water in a baſon in order to 
waſh the diſciples, feet, and to wipe them with 
the towel with which he was girded. So he 
** comes to Simon Peter; and Peter ſaid to him: 
Lord, doſt thou waſh my feet? Jeſus anſwer'd, 
and ſaid to him: What I do, thou knoweſt not 
now; but thou ſhalt know by- and- by. Peter 

ſaid to him: Thou ſhalt never waſh my feet. 
Jeſus anſwer' d him: If I waſh thee not, thou 
** haſt no part with me. Simon Peter ſaid to him: 
Lord, not my feet only, but my hands and head. 
After he had waſh'd their feet, and had taken 


his garments, and was ſate-down; he ſaid to 


them; Know ye-what I have done to you? Ye 
call me maſter, and lord; and ye ſay well: for I 
am ſo, If I then, your lord and maſter, have 
*©. waſh'd your feet; ye ought alſo to waſh one a- 
**.nother's feet: for I; have given you an example, 
that ye ſhould, do as I have done to you. For 
** the ſervant is not greater than his lord, neither 
he that is ſent greater than he that ſent him. If 
** ye know theſe things; happy are ye, if ye do 
chem | 
2. This is an authentic account of this inſtitu- 
tion; which, though generally neglected, ſeems to 
have as much to recommend it for à ſtanding ordi- 
nance of \ the. goſpel, as either baptiſm, or the lord's 
upper; whether we conſider the time, when it was 
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appointed; or the circumſtance,” with which it was 
rform'd; or the command by which it was en- 
Join'd. for —— To run the parallel between this 
and the lord's ſupper, TOTO PACT. HOG. 
3. As to the me, it is true they were both tranſ- 
ated after the paſchal ſupper, on the great occaſion 
of his being ſhortly to be crucified : But then, 
4. As to the circumſtances of both, it muſt be ac- 
knowledg*d that the difference is much to the ad- 
vantage of this inſtitution. for (1) Of the euchariſt 
it is only ſaid © As he was eating he took bread, 
broke, and gave it;“ ſo that this might ſeem to 
be but an occaſional buſineſs : but, in this, with a 
more ſolemn apparatus, he roſe-· up, laid-by his 
** garments, girded himſelf, pour'd-out water, 
** waſh'd their feet, and wip'd them.“ (2) In the 
euchariſt he only gave the bread to thoſe that 
© were next him,” and they to the reſt from hand 
to hand: but, here, he waſh'd the feet of all. 
(3) The bleſſing and giving the bread and wine, aſ- 
ter ſupper, was a practice common among the Jews, 
us'd by all maſters of families on that occaſion: but 
the maſter's riſing-up and waſhing the feet of his 
ſervants, as in this cafe, was ſomething extraordi- 
nary. (4) In the euchariſt, Chriſt does not fay If 
ve do not eat of this bread, and drink of this 
wine; ye ſhall be the worſe for it:“ but, here, he 
fays expreſsly to Peter If I waſh thee not, thou 
*© haſt no part with me; hereby ſignify ing the 
o 
5. As to the precept enjoining the uſe of them: 
for the obſervation of the euchariſt there is no ſuch 
thing as a command in two of the evangeliſts; and, 
in the third, it is only ſaid, after he had given them 
the bread, Do this in remembrance of me; 
which ſeems, there, to mean no more than what is 
commanded in the other two, by the words Take, 
e eat: But, here, Chriſt ſits-down again, and 
ay W puts 
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aft rm upon reflecting on what he had done: 


telling them poſitively that they ought to waſh one 
another's feet. for, ſays he, urging the precept, I 


7 Le have given you an example, that ye ſhould do to 


others, as I have done ta you; and not only en- 


+ 


forces it with a reaſon, for the ſervant is not 
greater than his lord; but encourages them in 
the obſervance of it, by aſſuring them that ** they 
© ſhould be happy, if they did ſo.“ \F 
6. Upon the whole, therefore, in this inſtitution of 
our ſaviour, there is nothing wanting to make it 
what we call a ſacrament. Nay, if we examin the 
account of it according to the definition of a ſacra- 
ment in the engliſh lig: we ſhall find it perhaps 
to agree with it more exactly, than the account we 
have of the euchariſt, either in the ſcripture, or in 
the catechiſm of the-church of England. The 
definition is this: A ſacrament is an outward and 
*© viſible ſign of an inward- and ſpiritual grace gi- 
ven unto us, ordain'd by Chriſt himſelf, as a 
means wherehy we receive the ſame, and a pledge 
*. to aſſure us thereof.” To apply (1) In waſh- 
ing, the outward ſign is water; the inward grace 
is purity of heart; what is to be done was ordain'd 
by the command and example of Chriſt; and the 
doing it is a means of receiving the grace, and a 
ledge to aſſure us thereof; for we find Chriſt him- 
elf declar'd that He, who is waſh'd, is elean;“ 
and that Happy were they, if they follow'd his ex- 
ample.“ (2) But, in the euchariſt, chere is no inward 
grace anſwering to the outward ſign: only we are 
told, chat the inward part, or thing ſigniſied, is 
the body and blood of Chriſt. But, allowing that 
ſome grace were ſignified by the outward ſign; yet 
we have no authority from ſcripture to affirm, that 
the partał ing of the outward ſigns is a means of re- 
youu any ſuch grace, or a pledge to aſſure us 
thergs 
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any further than, in general, that Chriſt 
WY muſt 


3 2 oue je another's free 


muſt de well pleas'd with every inſtance of « our re- 
wy to his commands. 

. Thefe things being ſo: it ſeems kighly proba- 
ble, chat, if cuſtom and education, which have be- 
got in the hearts of people ſo great a reverence for 
the ſupper; had happen'd to have been on the {ide 
of waſhing one another's: feet 5 this would have 
been receiv'd as readily, and retain'd as tenaciouſly 
as that; ſeeing it has, at leaſt, equal foundation 1 in 


ſcripture. 
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Exis T5 
in the aye only. - 


W HAT is chat, you ſay? Is there nothing 
in nature but ſpirit and ideas? Ne- 
ching. 


2. What then do you take tze external world: o 
be? A ſyſtem of the various combinations of 
ideas; which ariſe in our minds, according to the 
rules or methods, wherein the mind, we Gepend-on, 
excites them in us. 

3. Is there then nothing without the mind, chat 
is the means of exciting theſe ideas? ——- For aught 
that we can tell, nothing at all. Senſations we 
have: but they do not inform us that any thing ex- 
iſts without tlie mind, or unperceiv'd, like what is 
perceiv d; nor can we infer the exiſtence of any 


ſuch thing from what is an there being no 
neceſſary 
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to ſuppoſe any ſuch external objects? 


body exiſts only in the mind 11 


— 


neceſſary connexion between our ſenſations and ſuch 
ſuppoſed beings. It is evident from the phaenome- 


na of dreams, deliriums, &c. that we may be af- 
feed with the ideas we now have, though there 
were no bodies exiſting without us. nor does the 
ſuppoſition of external bodies at all forward us in 
conceiving how our, ideas ſhould come to be pro- 
duc'd. The materialifts own ' themſelves unable 
to conceive in what manner body can act on ſpirit, 
or how it ſhould imprint any idea on the mind. 
To ſuppoſe, therefore, bodies exiſting without the 
mind, is little elſe than to ſuppoſe, that God has 
created innumerable beings entirely uſeleſs, and ſer- 
ving to no purpoſe at all, In ſhort,» though there 
were external bodies, it is impoſſible we ſhould ever 
come to know it: and, if there were none, we 
ſhould have the ſame cauſe to think there were, that 
we now have. Ano 
4. But, though the ideas themſelves do not ex- 
iſt without the mind; may there not be things like 
them, whereof they are copies or reſemblances, which 
exiſt without the mind? — Certainly, an idea 
can be like nothing but an idea; a color or figure 
can be like nothing elſe but a color or figure. But, 
I would further ask, whether thoſe ſuppos'd origi- 
nals, whereof our ideas are ſuppos'd the pictures, 
be, themſelves, perceivable, or not. If they be; 
they are ideas; if they be not; I appeal to your 
ſelf, whether it be ſenſe to ſay a color is like 
*© ſomewhat, which js inviſible; hard or ſoft, like 
** ſomewhat intangible &c.” 155 

5. If this be the caſe ; pray, how came mankind 
Why, that 
may be worth while to conſider ; that, having ob- 
ſerv'd the gradual ceaſing of ſuch motives, you may 


* 


withdraw the aſſent grounded on them. (1) Firſt, 
therefore, it was thought that color, figure, mo- 


tion, and the reſt of the ſenſible qualities, did really 
20 radi "i th exiſt 
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exiſt without the mind: and, for this reaſon, it 
feed neceſſary to ſuppoſe ſome unthinking ſub- 
ſtratum, wherein they did exiſt, fince they could 
not be. conceiv'd to ſubſiſt by themſelves. (2) Af. 
terward, in proceſs of time, people being convinc'd 
that colors, ſounds, and the reft of the ſenfible fe- 
condary qualities, had no exiſtence without the 
mind z they ſtripp'd this ſubſtratum of theſe quali- 
tics, leaving only the primary ones, extenfion, fignte, 
motion, &c. which they {till conceiv'd to exiſt with- 
out the mind; and, conſequently, to ſtand in need 
of a material ſupport. A e rer 
6. And, what have you to ſay to that? is there 
not a great deal of difference between the primary 
and ſecondary qualities? — Yes: but, What a- 
vails the diſtinction? the primary are inſeparably 
united with the ſecondary; and cannot, even in 
thought, be abſtracted from them; and therefore 
muſt only exiſt in the mind. for, can any man con- 
* ceive the extenſion and motion of a body without 
all the other ſenſible qualities? for my part, I find 
it impoſſible to frame an idea of a body extended 
and moving, without giving it ſome color &c. In 
effect, "extenſion, figure, and motion, abſtracted 
from all other qualities, are inconceivable. where 
the others, therefore, are ; there theſe too muſt be ; 
that is, in the mind, and no where elle, g 
Well, you may ſay what you will: but I can- 
not get-off the way of thinking, I haye always 


been us'd to —— Let us ſee, then, if this point 


may not be prov'd from your own principles, in your 
uſual way of reaſoning. The ſecondary qualities, 
you allow, have no exiſtence in marter, or withour 
the mind. the reaſons, you give for it, I apprehend, 


will equally hold againſt all ſenſible qualities what- 


loever. E. g. Heat and cold, fay you, are. only 
affections of the mind, not-ar-all patterns of real 


things exiſting in corporeal fubſtances: for, that 
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the ſame body, which ſeems cold to one hand, 
ſeems warm to another &c, Now, why may we not 
as well argue that figure and extenfion are not pat- 
tetns of qualities exiſting in matter; ſince, to the 
ſame eye, at different ſtations, or to eyes of diffe- 
rent ſtructute at the fame ſtation, they appear va- 
rious? Again, ſweetneſs, tis prov'd, does not exiſt 
in the ſapid thing; becauſe, the thing remaining 
unaltet'd, the ſweetneſs is chang'd into bitterneſs; 
as in a feveriſh, or otherwiſe vitiated palate. And, 
is it not as reaſonable to ſay that motion does not 
exiſt out of the mind? ſince, if the ſucceſſion of 
ideas in the mind become ſwifter, the motion, *tis 
acknowleg d, will appear flower, without any ex- 
ternal alteration. - | 

What you have faid, I muſt own, has ſome 
weight in it: and yet I know hot how to come in- 
to it. Pray, ſee if you can /im-up the main evi- 
dence of What you have advanc'd, in ſuch a com- 
paſs, as I may take-it-in without confuſion. —— 
ell, then, confider it in this light: That our 
thoughts, paſſions, and imaginations exiſt only in 
the mind 3 you will readily allow: and, that the 
various ſenſations impreſs'd on the mind, whatever 
objects they compoſe, cannot exiſt otherwiſe than 
in a mind perceiving them, you will be ſatisfy'd, 
if you will but atrend to the meaning of the word 
** exiſt,” when applied to ſenſible things. The 
table, I write on, exiſts; that is, I ſee, and feel it: 
and were J out- of my ſtudy, I ſhould ſay it exiſted; 
that is, were I in my ſtudy, I ſhould ſee and feel it, 
as before. there is an odor; that is, I ſmelt it &c. 
But the exiſtence of unthink ing beings, Without any 
relation to their being perceiv d, is unintelligible: 
their exiſtence is their being perceiv'd: nor is it 
poſſible they ſhould have any exiſtence ourof the 
mind that perceives them. | Aer pe 
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I cannot well deny but what you ſay is right: 

„in ſpite, of my conviction, - the more I think of 
it, the more I find my ſelf forc'd. into my old way 
of thinking by a number of | dificulties, that crowd 
into my mind; and I do not at all wonder at 
it: Inveterate prejudices, and the deluſion of words, 
are not eaſily got- Over, or guarded-againſt. How - 
ever, if you pleaſe to let me know what thoſe diffi- 
culties are; I will endeavor to give you all the ſatiſ- 


„ 


faction I can. enen A 
10. Well, then, in the firſt place, By theſe 
principles of yours, all that is real and ſubtaniial 
in nature is baniſh'd out of the world: and, inſtead 
thereof, a chimerical ſcheme of ideas takes place. 
What becomes of the ſun, moon, and ſtars? what 
muſt we think of houſes, rivers, mountains, trees, 
ſtones; nay, even of our own bodies? —— I 
do not argue againſt the exiſtence of any one thing, 
that we can apprehend, either by, ſenſe, or reflexion. 
That the things I ſee with my eyes, and touch with 
my hands, do exiſt; really exiſt; I make not the 
leaſt queſtion: the only thing, whoſe exiſtence I 
deny, is that, which philoſophers call matter, or 
corporeal ſubſtance: and, in doing of this, there is 
no damage done to the reſt of mankind; who, I 
dare ſay, will never miſs it. The atheiſt, indeed, 
will want the color of an empty name to ſupport 
his impiety; and the philoſophers may poſſibly 
find, they have loſt a great handle for trifling, and 
8 but, that is all the harm, I can ſee 
11. At al you deſtroy all corporeal ſub- 
ſtances. — If the word ſubſtance be taken, 
in the popular ſenſe, for a combination of ſenſible 
qualities, ſuch as extenſion, ſolidity, weight, color, 
Pe. This I cannot be accus'd: of taking away ; 
ut, if it be taken, in a philoſophic ſenſe, for the 
ſupport of accidents or qualities without the mind; 
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then indeed, I acknowlege that I take-it-away 
if one may be ſaid to take-away that, which never 
had any exiſtence, not even in the imagination. 

12. But, after all, it ſounds very harſh, to 
ſay we eat and drink ideas; and are cloathed with 
ideas. —- I acknowlege it doth ſo: the word 
idea not being us d, in common diſcourſe, to ſignify 
the combinations of ſenſible qualities, which are 
called things. And it is certain, that any expreſ- 
fion, which varies from the familiar uſe of lan- 


IX guage; will ſeem harſh, and ridiculous: but this 


does not concern the truth of the propoſition ; 
which, in other words, is no more, than this: 
WMWe are fed and cloath'd with thoſe things, which 
eye perceive immediately by our ſenſess. 

13. But your notions are inconſiſtent wih ſeve- 
ral ſound truths in philoſophy, and mathematics. 
For example, the motion of the earth is now uni- 
verſally a e by aſtronomers, as a truth groun- 
ded on the cleareſt and moſt convincing reaſons. 
But, on your principles, there can be no ſuch thing. 
for, motion being only an idea; it follows, that, 
if it be not perceived, it exiſts not. but the motion 
of the earth is not perceiv d by ſenſe. —— That 
tenet, if rightly underſtood, will be found to, agree 
with the principles J have premiſed. for, the queſ- 
tion ** Whether the earth moves or no, amounts, in 
reality, to no more than this (viz. from what has 
been obſery'd by aſtronomers) that, if we were 
plac'd in ſuch and ſuch circumſtanctes, and ſuch or 


I ſuch a poſition and diftance, both from the earth and 
ſun ; we ſhould perceive the former to move a 
the choir of the planets, and appearing in all re- 


ſpects like one of them: and this, the = 
bliſh'd rules of nature, which, we — no one 
to miſtruſt, is reaſonably collected from the phac- 
nomena. We may, from the experience we have 
had of the train and ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, 
101 } | often 
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often make, I will not ſay, uncertain conjectures, 
but ſure and well-grou predictions concerning 
the ideas we ſhall be affected- with, purſuant to a 
great train of actions; and, be enabled d paſs. a 
right judgment of what would have appear d to 
us, in caſe we were plac'd in circumſtanees very 
different from thoſe we are in at preſent. Herein 
conſiſts the knowlege of nature, which may pre- 
ſerve its uſe and certainty, very conſiſtently with 
what has been faid hereupon. (NB) It will be 
eaſy to apply this to whatever objections of the 
like fort may be drawn from the magnitude of the 
ſtars, or any other diſcoveries in aſtronomy or na- 
14. But, on your principles, how can we ac- 
count for the curious organization of plants, and 
the admirable mechaniſm in the parts of animals, 
If it be a ſpirit, that immediately produces every 
effect by an act of his will ; we muſt think all that 
is fine and artificial in the works, whether of man 
or nature, to be in vain.— Though there 
were ſome difficulties, relating to the adminiſtra- 
tion of providence, and the uſes by it affign'd: ito 
the ſeveral parts of nature, which I could not ſolve 
by the foregoing. principles; yet, this objection 
would be of ſmall weight againſt the truth and 
certainty of ſuch things, as may be prov'd a 
priori, with the utmoſt evidence and rigor of de- 
monſtration. But neither are the receiv d princi- 
free from the like difficulties. for it may ſtill 
demanded, to what end god ſhould take thoſe 
round- about methods of effecting things by inſtru- 
ments and machines, which we cannot deny might 
have been effected by E of his 
will, without all that apparatus. nay, if Wwe mar- 
rowly conſider it; we ſhall find the objection may 
be retorted, with greater force, on thoſe, who hold 
the exiſtence of thoſe machines without the mind. 
B97 54) \ 
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do any but ſpirit. But, to cone. nigher 
culty, it muſt be obſerv' d, that though the fabri- 
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for, it is evident that ſolidity, bulk, figure, mo- 
tion, &c. have no activity or efficacy in them, ſo 
as. to be capable of producing any one effect in na- 
ture: whoever, therefore,” ſuppoſes them to exiſt 


allowing the” ſappofition poſlible) when they are 


not perceiv'd, does it manifeſtly to no purpoſeʒ 
fince the only uſe that is aſſign'd to them, as they 
exiſt unpercei d d, is, chat they produce thoſe per- 
ceivable effefts, Which, in 3 cannot Warns 
AN! iffi- 


cation of all thoſe parts and be not ahſolute- 
ly neceſſary to the producing any effect; yet it is 
neceſſary to the producing of chings in à conſtant, 


regular way, according to the laws of nature. And, 
the reaſon, why. ideas are form'd into machines, 
chat is, artificial and regulat combinations) is the 


ſane with that for combining letters into words. 
That a few original ideas may be made to {ignify a 


great number bf effects and actions, tis neceſſary 


they be varioufly combin'd together: and, to the 
end their uſe be permanent and univerſal, theſe 
combinations muſt be made by rule, and with wiſe 
contrivance. By this means abundance of 4nforma- 
tion is convey d to us, concerning what we are to 
expect from fuch and ſuch ideas: which, in effect, 
1s All that I conceive to be diſtiactly meant, when 
it is ſaid, that, by diſcerning the figure, texture, 
and mechanilin of the inward parts of bodies, whe- 
ther natural or artificial; e may attain! to know 


de ſeveral uſes and properties depending thereon; 
or che natute of the ching. Hence it is evident 


that thoſe things (Which, under che notion of a 
cauſe, co. operating or concurring to the production 
of elfects, are alcogerher inexplicable, and run us 
into 8 at abſurdities) may be very naturally ex- 
plain d, and have a proper and obwious uſe aſſign'd 
them; when they ad ad FI 
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figns for our. information; f And i it is the Tarching- 
after, and endeavouring to underſtand this language 
(if 1 may ſo call it) of the author of nature; that 
ought to be the employment of the natural philo- 
ſopher; and not the pretending to explain things 
by corporeal cauſes; which doctrine ſeems to have 
too much eſtrang'd the minds of men from the ac- 
tive principle, that ſupreme and miſe ſpirit, in 
hom we live, move, and have our being. 

6. After all, It as plain, beyond contradiction. 
that we ſee things at a diſtance, and actually with- 
out. (1) In dreams and deliriums we oft per- 
ceive things, as exiſting, at a great. ae off; 
and yet, for all that, thoſe things are acknowleg d 
to have their exiſtence only in the mind. (2) Aga in, 
let a man, while he looks 1 upon any ohject, as ſup- 
1 — moon, preſs on diſtort one of his eyes with 

and he will perceive two moons, at 

ſome" ance from each other. ; Now, both theſe 
moons are equally external, or ſeen by us as exter- 
nal; and yet one, at leaſt of theſe, is allowedly not- 
external; there being but one moon ſuppos d to be 
in the heavens, or without us. And, hence, indeed, 
it follows that neither of them are external ; ſince 
there is not any one mark or ſign of the ery 
of the one, which is not in the other. (3) In lik 


manner, when we ſee objects in a Iooking-glaſs; it | 


is hard to ſay they exiſt in the glaſs; or, in ſhorr, 
any where but in the mind that perceives them. (4) 
But, for the fuller clearing of this point, it ought to 
be obſerv d what is meant, in common diſcourſe, 
when one ſays, That, which he ſees, is at a diſtance 
from him.“ ſuppoſe, 
at the moon, I ſhould ſay, it were fifty or ſixty ſe- 
midiameters of the earth diſtance from me: let us 
ſee what moon this is ſpoken· of. ir ĩs plain, it can- 
not be the viſible moon, or any thing like the vi- 
ſible moon. or that which I ke; which is only a 
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for example, that, looking 


round, luminous plain, of about thirty viſible 
points in diameter. for, in caſe I am carried 
om the place, where I ſtand, directly towards the 
moon; it is matifeſt the object varies ſtill as I go- 
on: and, by the time that I am advanc'd fifty or 
fixty ſemidiameters of the earth; I ſhall beſo far 
from being near a ſmall luminous flat; that I ſhall 

erceive nothing like it; this object having long 
| 1 diſappear d: and, if I would recover it; it 
muſt be by going: back to the earth, from whence 
l ſetsout. In this, and the like inſtances, the truth 
of the matter ſtands thus: Having, of a long time, 
experienc'd certain ideas, perceivable by touch (as 
diſtance, tangible figure, and ſolidity) to have been 
connected with certain ideas of ſight; I do, upon 
= perceiving theſe ideas of ſight, forthwith conclude, 
What tangible ideas are, by the wonted ordinary 
cCourſe of nature, like to follow. looking at an 
object, I perceive a certain viſible figure, and co- 
lour, with ſome degree of fa intneſs, and other oir- 
cumſtances; whichy from what I have formerly ob- 
ſerv d, determin me to think, that, if I advance 
forward ſo many paces, miles, &c. I ſhall be 
affected with ſuch and ſuch ideas of touch. but, 
that one might be deceiv'd by theſe ſuggeſtions of 
ſenſe, and that there is no neceſſary connexion be · 
tween viſible, and tangible ideas ſuggeſted by 
them; we need go no farther than the next looking - 
glaſs, to be convinc'd. From what has been 
ſaid, it is manifeſt that the ideas of ſpace, outneſs, 
and things placed at a diſtance, are not, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, the object of ſight; they are no other - 
wile perceiv'd by the eye than by the ear. ſitting 
in'm ſtudy, I hear a coach drive along the ſtreet 2 - 
I look through the caſement, and fee it: I walk 
our, and enter into it. thus, common ſpeech 
would incline one to think that I heard, ſaw, and 
touched the fame thing, viz. the coach. it is, ne- 
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verthelefs; certain, that the ideas intromitted by each 
ſenſe are widely different, and qiſtinct from each 
other: but, having been obſery'd,conſtantly, to go 
together, they are ſpoken-of as one and the ſame 
thing. by the variation of the noiſe, I perceive the 
different diſtances of the coach; and know. that. 1k 
approaches before I look: out after the ſame man- 
ner as I do by the eye: Ido not, nevertheleſs, lay, 
I hear diftance ; 'in-like manner as I ſay that I ice 
it: the ideas perceiv'd. by hearing not being ſo apt 
to be confounded with the ideas of touch; 
thoſe of ſight are. A man is caſily NT 
that bodies are not properly; the object of N 
but only ſounds; by the mediation whereof, th 
idea of ch or that body, or diſtance, is ſuggeſted 
to his thouglits: but then one is, with more diffi- 3 3 
culty; brought to diſcern the difference there is be- 
twixt the ideas of fight. and touch; though it he 
certain, a man no more ſees, and feels the ſame, 
thing, than he hears and feels the fame thing. 
one Naſon of which ſeems to be this: it is 
thought a great abſurdity to ĩimagin that one and 
the 1 tking ſnould have any more than one ex- 
tenſion and but, if we take a cloſe, and ac- 
curate view of the matter; it muſt be acknowleg d, 
that we never ſee and feel one and the fame thing: 
that, which is ſeen, is one thing ; and that, which 
is felt, is another. if the viſible figure and exten- 
ſion be not the ſame thing with the tangible e. 8 
and extenſion; we are not te infer that one and the 
ſame ching has divers extenſions: the true conſe-. 
quence is, that the objects of, fight and touch are 
two diſtinct things It may, perhaps, require ſome, 
thought rightly to conceive this diſtinction; and the 
difficulty ſeems not a little encreas d, becauſe the; 
combination of viſible ideas has conſtantly the ſame. 
name as the combination of tangible ideas, wheres, 
with it is connected: Which docs, of neceſſity; 4. 
ine . 4 i rue 
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rid che ufe; and end of Egnag whenever, | 
therefore, we lay * <* an obje& is at a diſtance; ” 
whenever. we ay it drawsr near, or goes farther- 
off?” we muſt always tmean it of the latter fort; 
which. properly 7 to the touch; and are not 
ſo truly perceiv'd, as uggeſted, by the eye; in like 
manner as thoughts by the car. no ſooner do 992 
bear the words of a familiar language pron 

in our ears, but the ideas correſponding Ae ne 
preſent, themſelves to our minds: in the very ſarne 


ſtanding: ſo cloſely are they united, that it is not 
our power to keep out the one, except we ex- 
clude the other alſo: we even act is all reſ as 
though we heard the very thoughts themſelves. is, 
likewiſe, the fecondary 80 Jecke, or thoſe which are 
only ſuggeſted by Beh do often more ſtrongly af- 
fect us, and are more regarded, than the proper ob · 
jects of that ſenſe; along with which they enter in- 
to the mind, and with which they have a far more 
ſtrict and near connexion, than ideas have with 
words. hence it is we find it fo difficult to diſcri- 
minate N the immediate and mediate objects 
of ſight; and are ſo prone to attribute to the former, 
what belongs only to the latter, they are as-it- 
were more ofe) Tited, blended,'an incorpora- 
ted together : a5 the pre rejudice isconfire'd, and ri- 
RAY in our thoughts by a long tract o ftime, by the 
uſe of la e, and want of reflexion. 

16. At preſent, Ido not find any farther ſcrup les: 
but, after all, wba⸗ end does it 70 00 zzle one's 
brains, thus, about ſuch , meraphyſic: ben eh 
Were there no other adyan 
ſpecularians ; I dare ſay will allow that 
are uſeful to ſhat en MA and rectify every 
8895 ias of the Wesens z Which is un- 

bredly a matter of no ſmall moment toward re- 
culeting. the. condytt of life: but, not to ar 
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the many advantages which reſult from the diſcove- 
ry of ſo fundamental a truth, becauſe, perhaps, you 
may not be well ſertled in the belief of it; I ſha 
only point-out to you a few of thoſe abſurdities an 
miſchiefs, that are owing to the error you ſo tena- 
ciouſly adhere-to. If you pleaſe but to reflect a 
little on your unpercei v d you-Fnow-not-what, wh 11 
you ſuppoſe you Know- not by; lam apt to thi 
you will find that it has been a yery plentiful ſource, 
as I ſaid, of abſurdity and miſchief. for, in ſhort (1 
It is the very root of /ceptici/m. for, ſo long as m 
thought thit real things ſubſiſted without the nin, 
and that their knowlege was only ſo far forth real, 
as ĩt was conformable to real things; it follows the) 
could not be certain that they had any real knowlege 
at all. for, how can it be known that the things, 
which are perceiv'd, are conformable to thoſe which 
are not perceiv d, or exiſt without the mind? (2) I 
is the main pillar of atbeiſin. All the monſtrous ſyſ- 
tems of atheiſts, in all ages, have ſo viſible and ne- 
ceſſary a dependence on it; that, when this corner- 
ſtone, is once remov'd, the whole fabric cannot 
chooſe but fall to the ground, nay, ſo great a diffi- 
culty has it been thought to conceive . 
duc'd out- of in that the moſt celebrated a- 
mong the ancient philoſophers, eyen of thoſe who 
maintain'd the being of a god ; have thought mat- 
ter to be uncreated, and cotternal with him, (3) It 
is a great occaſion of idolatry ,. in all its various 
forms. Did men but conſider that the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, and every other object of the ſenſes are on- 
ly ſo many ſenſations in their minds, which have no 
other exiſtence; but barely being perceiv'd 3 doubt- 
leſs they would never fall-down, and worſhip their 
own ideas: but rather addreſs their homage to that 
eternal inviſible mind, which produces and ſuſtains 
all things. (4) It is no mall cauſe of perplexity both 
to divines and philoſophers, in their enquiries — 
- | truth: 
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truti: as might abundantly be 5 were it 
not unſeaſonable, in a Ty many: particulars of 


great importance. Think a little of the following 
articles, Incarnation,,- Reſurrect ion, Heir fixing 
W foe, Space, Species: and, for the better fixing 
the principles of knowlege, 1 I wiſh you N 
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＋ 0 WY r for * eber con 1 of 
R BY 4p} (fince 25 Juft magnitude of the 
hinery for that purpoſe would be too expenſive 
n the odor of it without good 
gtounds) I ſhall give an inſtance of an experiment 
of the like nature, which may eaſily be put in prac- 
tice, and will ſufficiently ſnew the phy aa of bring- 
29 — Lie 
Take a little boat of lead; hich; being hea- 
vier than water, will eaſily ſink in it; and tie to 
each end of it, with cords of an equal jength, two 
glaſs balls; then Pu ut the whole into water, and 
you will obſerve the boat hang on the balls, and 
fwim freely to and fro. 
3. Now, the cauſe of this muſt be; rb the balls, 
1 the air enclos'd, are ſpecifically lighter than 
the water; that is, than ſo much water as would 
I 7 filled them. N i 25 
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7 it is evident chat nothing i is wanting 5 
be ble to fail in the air, but hollow balls ſpecifi 
ally hrer chan air. 

9 Polſibility of procuring ſuch ball will ap⸗ 
| ay from the following es, founded 
fair experience and geometrical demonſtratiohs- 
6. Tor abt. balls: Suppoſe one, 14 feet diameter, 
made of Plate: brass, we ih 7 ounces the ſquare- 

foot the ens arc wil We 44 feet | or, as 
7 the diameter, to 22 the circumference z ſo is 14 
fert, the-diamerer-ot ctrenmfe- 
rence] —— the ſurface will contain 616 ſquare feet 
[for, 44 theireurnference, _ mu by 14 the 
2 175 616] — : be yu contents, 1437 
ect and 3 (tory 205'5 t 3d part of the ſur- 
face, multi . 8 74 L ander, gives 
1437 J] and — 2 weight will be 1848 ounces, or 
54 de Logs Fe 616, the, number SES 5 
3 2 Rela by 2. ounces the weight 
one aa gives 1 
7. For abe air: Suppoſe (what ban bel W N by 
re experiments) that one cubick foot of 
air Ne: 1 ound and — 4 quamity of air, of 
the ſame bulk with the Ball, will weigh 2155 ounces 
an 12 or 179 pounds 7 ounces and 4 [for, 1437 
fert, the capacity of the ball, or the quantity of 
air it contains, multiplied by 1 Ounce, the we 
of one cubic foot of air, gives 2155 3 J ounces, | 
weight of the whole. 
8. For ithe difference 'F T7 he air ache is PE 
pounds 7 ounces and q heavier than the ball [for. 
154 Pounds, che weight of the. ball, ſubſtracted 
rom 179 pounds 7 ounces, the weight of the air 
contain d in the ball; there remams/25 pounds 7 3 
ounces] — So chat | 
9. For the concluſion, it is plain, chat The ball, 
(when the air is extracted, which it is well khown 
2 be done) being above 25 pounds = 
9 3 
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an lighter, will! not only float in "the air air,, 
Put carry up a conſiderable Weich with it. 
10. "Upon the ſame principles, chen, Double the 
bet of Plate-braſs (1232, Wieden 308 pounds) 
wilt e ball 4 times bigger; fo that ER Ent, 
clos'd air Git beige 718 pounds 4 ounces and 
WCONICQUET y.the ball, when 7” air is extracted, All 
be 410 pounds 4 ounces and 3 ſpecifically lighter 
than air; and therefore will be able, of itſelf, to 
carry up 2 or 3 men. — Four, therefore, of theſe 
balls being faſten'd together, at due diftance, by 
pag a, a boar Fe to taem by 4 equal ropes : 
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lemonſtrandum % Wy moe 
11. The only obj fon any weight, that I am 


| aware-of, is, 4 A ball of the dimenſions here 
ſerib' d, Would not ſuſtain the preſſure of the ait; 
but be cruſh'd inwards.” =—="Blit, this, I a 
hend, Will Be fer-afide” by an experiment made by 
tlie great Mr. Boyle, in order” ro know what i mr, 
tereſt Fe figure of a body may have in reſting the. 
K fit Raid. Heine „ſays he (edit. Shaw, 
vol. 2. PK, 415) blown a round glafbubble, ca- 
able of containing five ounces of Water, with LE 
Pp S 
* „ Lender neck; we moderately emptied the recei-, 
ver of an air-pump 3 and nimbly apply'd che 
<feck of the bubble to the orifice of the bottom 
of it; and, after turning the key of the ſtop- 
64 cock, "we nad. a free paſſage for he air to come , 
** out of the bubble into the receiver; which it. 
did wich reat ceterity, teaving the bubble as , 
*- cmpry as the recelver Ir{elf. We then let-in the. , 
*exrernat” air, which How preſs'd only on the 
ut. ſide of che exhauſted bubble, bein Preven- 
9 ted from getting within it: nevertheleſs, it con- 
qv 4 as entire as before; the roundneſs of it LY 


Wn: enabling i it, though almoſt as thin as pa- 
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HR we found d again that N 70 
It, thruſting all the parts 85 ade them, 
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THE 8 . 801 1 bringing deluge on 

4550 world, „Ve arc We by ag 5 iſtorian 

( . — 5. Lk "that t 10 Ae n wWas 
: In he E irth at 4mag 1 

1 „ of the th Weiße s.of ; 5: 122 7 2 

nually, particular account The is gi⸗ 

ven (Gen, 6. 1 ih 12,.13) a: the following 


Words; which Lappre : 
in the annexed oF Tale A WE pune pers 1 
Ah ber bes. 


* When. mapkin (or 7 i 155 AZ of 

„ gan 50 multiply on the face of the earth, apd: 

5 e were born unte them (that is, common · 
4 N e or ciyil e 75 erected Dy. 
cn, 21,. 3 2 E:( 1 

koh we be of F WI oe RE gent 4 


have made with them, 2 K called the) 
7 god. ſaw the aer 5 (to wit, - 

2 the ot ge ſet-up by Cain and his poſte · 
«fe that they were. (5 es and (being 
e ed with their beauty, ſtrength, and order). 
& hey (not content he the hierarchy, or vern⸗ 
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15 I which: they:choſe.(thariis; afcer the cxam- 
© ple uf che Cainitits; at their own diſcretion; they 

* Jet:up civil:goyemnichts among thanſlyes) In 
<*. thoſe days there were. giants (i. e. mem bf might 
and violehee) in the tarth ; and, alſo afterwards 
be (much more) when the fons of, gjad-camie-in-untq 
lor incorporated with) the daughters of men; 
und they bare children unto them (dividing into 
5 diſtin polities) and theſe; were mighty menz 
ho were, of old, men of renomn. (Thus) all 
* fleſh had corrupted their way before the face of 
god (vhoſe government and worſhip was, thus, 
e ejected) and the earth was fill'd with violence 
(vit, injuſtice, rapine, oppreſſion, and all thoſo 
*, abbtnjnations, which naturally reſult from uſur - 
©; pation, ambition, tyranny, and idolatry)? . 
©: 2-/ /Fhis. interpretationſeems aptly and eafily to 
ſolve the difficultics that others are embaraſs'd with. 
c. g. () Though it be no ſtrange ching, or worth re- 
marking, that, when the race of men began to mul - 
tiply on tha face of the earth, the number of wo · 
men ſhould alſo enereaſe ; yet it is a very conſidera · 
ble piece of hiſtory to be told, that when men bes 
gi to multiply upon the face of the earth; the mos» 
narchy; which was at firſt erected by Cain, divided 
leſelf into many (2) Qn this hypotheſis we have a 


fair account, in the hiſtorꝝ of this matter, no 
mention is n interchangeaàble marriages. this 
were juſtly ti 1 on the literal inter- 
pretation: ſinch If the women of the church party 
were indeed guilty of this ſuppos d offenov ; they 


em te have been too conliderable”to. he wholly 


Paß d- over in ſilence: and, if they were innocent 3 
it were harder ſtill to ſuppoſe, that ttiis their emis 
| | | 4 te T. 5 nent 


"Sil 


2 m | 

ſence: 'of is matter which! am now 
ſceins to be no kind! — 

difficulty. fot, if it be asd how it $-to-paſs 


that che daughters of on N 16r alſo war- 
ried to the ſons of men ; tis d ο¹iꝭ-ůjs to be'ati- 
ſwer d, chat, in that ſer 2 davighters arc a 
ſaid to be born d the childreg/of mei or heathe: 
of the world, there were no ſuch perſons 2s 
daughters of the church. (4) And; hener we have 
alſo x fir:account for theuniverſaliry of this fir 7 
for, though L cannot bur think/ it ſtrange that 


Whole world of pant ſhould &very where eo eget ; 
of the ſame actual tranſgreffioh; be it of what kind 
it wills yet it ſeems not ar alk fra to ſuppoſe 
that even fo: great a number of peop may 
one de invobꝰ d in one common error or co ion: 
and, of all tlie practi rrois in the world L on. 
of nond which bids ſo fait for being, at any time; 
univerſal ; and which, indeed, has been abvays ſo 
much ſo, in fact, as this (4) Hereby, ic 
eaſy. to accoumt for the production and encrenſe of 
g. an for; in ſcripture, we ſtall find 
n is moſt fr y us d for 
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